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10. Right of Library Board to borrow 
money for building purposes: Not speci- 
fied by any. 

11. Permission for difference in tax rates 
in central community and outlying county: 
Not specified by any. 

12. Annual report to state library 
agency: Yes, in all but Kansas. 

Federal Legislation. — There is an unus- 
ually large amount of federal legislation 
pending which if enacted will affect li- 
braries and librarians. On account of its 
volume and the uncertainty of its passage 
only a brief statement about each is here 
included. 

Hospital Library Service. — The sundry 
civil appropriation bill passed by the last 
congress includes $100,000 (available July 
1) for library books, magazines and papers 
for beneficiaries of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance. This provides for con- 
tinuing the hospital library service in- 
augurated by the A. L. A. 

Navy Appropriation Bill. — This includes 
$589,500 for educational training and li- 
braries for the navy. Among the objects 
specified are "Instructors and equipment 
for vocational training, the maintenance 
of libraries ashore and afloat, including 
salaries of necessary librarians, purchase 
of books, magazines, newspapers, and 
library supplies." 

Library Information Service. — A bill 
creates a Division of Library Service in 
the Bureau of Education. Its duties will 
be to increase the efficiency of American 
libraries by providing current information 
concerning government activities; collect 
and organize information regarding printed 
matter issued by the federal government 
and provide digests of this material. 

This service existed six months in the 
Interior Department under the emergency 
fund. The bill as amended calls for an 
appropriation of $18,700. It has been thrice 
endorsed by the A. L. A., by the League 
of Women Voters, by numerous civic or- 
ganizations, as well as by two. secretaries 
of the Interior and Vice-President Coolidge. 
It is the one so admirably defended in the 
Senate January 14, 1921, by Senator M&» 
Lean of Connecticut. 

Towner-Sterling Bill. — This creates a 
federal department of education with a 
secretary in the President's cabinet. Its 
object is to encourage the states in the pro- 
motion of education including "the ex- 
tension and adaptation of public libraries 
for educational purposes." 

Reclassification of Government Service. — 
Two competing bills on this subject are 
before Congress, each classifying the 
civilian positions of the government for the 
purpose of standardizing salaries. Each 



of these embodies to some extent the recom- 
mendations from committees of the various 
divisions of the public service concerned. 
They both provide substantial increases of 
salary. The passage of either would im- 
prove the status of librarians in the Cap- 
itol city and probably have a good effect 
on library service in general. 

William F. Yust, 
Chairman. 

REPORT OF PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 

BOOK WAGONS AND BOOK LISTS 

Lots of people are book-hungry. Lots 
of men and women and boys and girls, 
and lots of communities, need books, but 
have no books to use and no recognized 
way to get them. 

The individual book is news nowadays 
as never before. Newspapers editorialize 
and featurize book3 by name. Magazines 
and newspapers issue special book pages 
and bookshelf sections devoted to human- 
interest appraisal of the individual book. 
Ministers preach about new books. The 
book slogans, "Buy a book a week," and 
"Read a book a week," and "Take a book 
along," are based on this recognized public 
interest in the single book. 

Library circulations and the demands of 
the public for book service from public 
libraries are growing faster than library in- 
comes. 

What is the American Library Associa- 
tion going to do about this book hunger, 
this book interest, and this library-income 
hunger? 

Here is the Publicity Committee's an- 
swer, submitted for your approval: 
(/) — An A. L. A. Library book-wagon 

Let us show how book hunger may be 
filled, spread the gospel of library service 
and book distribution, capitalize book in- 
terest, and obtain better public support for 
libraries, by sending out an A. L. A. library 
book- wagon. Some details: 

(a) The A. L. A. book- wagon, or car, 
should be a demonstration reading-room, 
with shelves, carefully selected books, a 
reading-table, and chairs. 

(b) Personnel: 1. An organizer who 
knows books and library work intimately, 
has a magnetic personality and natural 
dramatic powers of leadership, with ability 
to address and enthuse audiences. 2. Ad 
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vance and follow-up publicity agent, to en- 
circle the route of the book-wagon with 
the strategy of a general; stimulating and 
fostering the results. 3. Assistant organ- 
izer. 4. Driver. 

(c) Auspices: Jointly by the A. L. A. and 
the state library commission or state de- 
partment of education. Obtain invitation 
from a state before entering it, and always 
link the work with local and state institu- 
tions. 

(d) Finance: Obtain supplements to the 
$5,000 now in the hands of the A. L. A. for 
book publicity (given for that purpose 
alone), perhaps from the educational 
foundations. The initial cost of the car 
and equipment may be $5,000, and the ex- 
pense, for operation for six months (May 
through October), including salaries, gas, 
oil, repairs, printing, and postage, may be 
about $10,000. Total $15,000. 

(e) Territory: Select several book-hun- 
gry states where libraries are infrequent, 
and one or two library-commission states 
where library incomes need boosting. Try 
the effect of the Book Wagon on both sets 
of conditions. 

(2) — Human Information about Books 

Set a library standard for "juicy book re- 
views" and booklists by preparing such 
lists In co-operation with national indus- 
trial, educational, economic, and social 
groups or organizations. The A. L. A. to 
do the editorial work, and the national 
group the publication and distribution. 
This work to be done at A. L. A. head- 
quarters, perhaps largely by the Booklist 
staff, with the co-operation of this commit- 
tee and others appointed to advise. 

Respectfully submitted by the Publicity 
Committee: W. H. Kerr, chairman, A. L. 
Bailey, Milton J. Ferguson, C. H. Comp- 
ton, John H. Leete, Ida F. Wright, Charles 
F. Rush, S. H. Ranck, Paul M. Paine, Mary 
Frank. 

REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE ON 

CHILDREN'S WORK IN OTHER 

COUNTRIES. 

FRANCE 

In the summer of 1900, when the chil- 
dren's library movement in the United 
States was still in its infancy, Mary Wright 
Plummer, the official representative of the 
American Library Association at the Paris 
Exposition, wrote of the interest aroused 
by her description of the work and by the 
photographs of children's rooms in Ameri- 
can libraries. "It will be years" said Miss 
Plummer "before children's rooms corres- 



ponding to our own are realized in France, 
but I believe the time will come and when 
it comes I am sure that the influence of the 
French contribution will be so strongly 
felt in European systems of education as 
to have a very marked effect on the writing 
and illustrating of children's books and 
the form in which they appear. An effec- 
tive workfng model — a children's room ad- 
apted to the environment and French in 
conception if not in origin would be the 
way to bring it about. Such an experiment 
would be very far reaching in its effects on 
library provision for grown people as well 
as for children." 

I recalled these and other words written 
by Miss Plummer from France, as I 
watched the children playing in the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens three days after my arrival 
in Paris. I had taken a long walk alone 
that afternoon through the old streets lead- 
ing off from the Pantheon, and the rue 
Mouffetard had reminded me so strongly of 
Rivington Street that I found myself in- 
stinctively looking for a library at every 
turn. That night I declared I could wait 
no longer to see the library at Soissons 
even though I was seeing Paris for the 
first time. "I had thought of taking you 
first to Vic-sur-Aisne that you might see 
the five libraries in the order of their de- 
velopment, said Jessie Carson, who has 
organized the library work of the American 
Committee for Devastated France. "But 
Soissons shall be first if you like, you are 
to be entirely free to see everything in your 
own way." 

Early next morning we set forth for 
Soissons, arriving in time to visit the mar- 
ket on our way to the library. It was 
Saturday and the children were at school, 
but the streets of the shattered old-town — 
one of the oldest in France — were alive 
with people on their way to and from the 
market place. We passed the Hotel de 
Ville, where the Mayor had first offered 
rooms for the library only to find that it 
would take more than a year to repair 
the war damage. We saw the municipal 
baraque, next offered, from which it had 



